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conscious stages. Such creativeness is greatly facilitated and becomes 
more meaningful with the capacity for abstract thought and the inter- 
subjective medium of speech, but the essential laws of creativeness 
are rooted in the organic (and cosmic) process, and to its unconscious 
logic and experimentation we are in the last analysis subject for our 
further biological development or elimination. A further study of 
instinct, which is admittedly both organic and intelligent, with its 
experimentation toward adaptive ends and the crystallization of 
the results into organic structure, may furnish a bridge between 
general organic creativeness and its specialized form in human in- 
telligence. 

J. E. Boodin. 
Carleton College. 

The Philosophy of Plotinus. The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 

1917-1918. By William Ralph Inge. New York, Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1918. — Vol. I, pp. 270; II, pp. 252. 

That Dr. Inge is Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral guarantees that he is 
the heir of the best traditions of English scholarship; and to this we 
may add that his qualities of mind and heart endear him to us as a 
genuine idealist, a dreamer of the good, the true and the beautiful. 
He is at his best in the chapter on the third century's literary (pp. 
33~35) and religious (pp. 35-70) conditions. The chapter on the 
Soul is charming. The "Spiritual World as a Kingdom of Values" 
is inspiring, intoxicating, elevating, modern, and prophetic. He sets 
forth the soul's three paths to God (II, 104) : that of Perfection (p. 125), 
of Beauty (p. 122), and of Dialectic (p. 105) in the following brilliant 
words: "We have seen that Goodness, Truth and Beauty are the 
attributes of Spirit and the Spiritual World. They are the three 
objects of the soul's quest. They may be represented as the three 
converging pathways Which lead up to the hill of the Lord; and they 
furnish three proofs. The spiritual world must be, — this is the con- 
clusion of the dialectic, which convinces that the idea of plurality 
implies that of unity, that of imperfection, a perfect. It ought to be, 
— this is the claim of the ethical sense. It is,~ this is the discovery of 
direct experience or intuition, made by the soul yearning in love 
for its heavenly home." 

Some of the best sections of the book are on aesthetics, in which Dean 
Inge notices the theories of Croce, of energy- values; and on religion, 
in which he studies prayer, the genius, and the "vision of God." 
But in his study of Plotinus's ethics he is very weak, omitting the 
study of happiness, the ecstasy, and the virtues. Mr. G. R. S. 
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Mead, of London, has already emphasized his omission of the mysti- 
cal aspects of Plotinus. 

Thus much in appreciation. But readers of the Philosophical 
Review will ask themselves, how far does the work promote the 
progress of thought? The title, The Philosophy of Plotinus, leads us 
to expect a study, a criticism, a guide to Plotinus. And this is just 
what the book is not. The author himself, at the beginning and end 
of his work (I, p. 10; II, p. 219) insists that he has approached his 
subject not as a student or critic, but as a disciple. He acknowledges 
(II, p. 219) that he may have sometimes read his own convictions 
into his author; that his "Spiritual World as a Kingdom of Values" 
is not explicit in Plotinus; that his treatpient of the categories is 
inadequate. He does not scruple to suggest the abandonment of all 
the categories in favor of the good, the true, and the beautiful, although 
Plotinus faces this question point-blank, and rejects it (II, p. 75). 
He acknowledges that Plotinus (II, p. 115) "would have to accept" 
his own formulation, that "the God of practical religion is the universal 
soul; the God of devout and thankful contemplation is the Great 
Spirit; the God of our inspired moments, the Absolute." Although 
in a note (II, p. 82) he acknowledges that Plotinus calls the Absolute, 
God, he says "that those modern critics who habitually speak of the 
Neoplatonic Absolute as 'God,' only mislead their readers." Because 
the "spiritual body" stands in the way of his using the word 'spirit' 
for 'mind,' he twice contemptuously (I, p. 220; II, p. 38) brushes it 
aside as of "no philosophical value," "it does not stand for anything 
important," in spite of 2 Cor. v. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 44; 2 Cor. iv. .16, etc. 
In his contemptuous rejection of whatever does not please him, he is 
even very unfair to Plotinus. He accuses him of saving himself (II, 
p. 174); "his country he, could not save." And yet, in I. 116, he 
calls Plotinus's attempt/ to found a Platonopolis "a foolish episode." 
He does not hesitate to dub "a popular error" the usual view that 
Neoplatonism is "a philosophy of ecstasy." He calls one of his chief 
divisions, "the Absolute," a Hegelian term, which as a noun is prac- 
tically imported into Plotinus. He changes the word ' mind ' (which 
has good authority in i Pet. iv. 1; Phil. ii. 5; i Cor. ii. 16) to 'spirit.' 
To do this, he has to throw out the 'spiritual body'; and while the 
word, 'spiritual world' has a glamor, it fails tp represent the intellec- 
tive aspect of pure reason, importing an ethical element not primarily 
found in the Greek thought. 'Contemplation' becomes "spiritual 
vision," beautiful, but inaccurate (I, p. 161); and then (II, p. 82) 
it authorizes us to speak of 'the Great Spirit' (with a capital S, 
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of course), which because of its North American Indian associations, 
leads to Dean Inge's doctrine that "the Great Spirit is the God of 
Neoplatonism." Evidently the book is not "the Philosophy of 
Plotinus;" it would be more accurately called, "The Message of the 
Traditional Plotinus for our Modern Days;" or, "Plotinus's Value 
for Modern Religion"; or, "Plotinic Values for Modern Thought." 

Under such a title, no further criticism would be passed on the book; 
but under the title he has chosen, he stands convicted of a lack of 
sense of historical values, and of a failure to understand his author. 

First, a lack of recognition of historical values. It was possible to 
him to say (I, p. 28): "It would no doubt be possible to discuss the 
philosophy of Plotinus as a thing independent of the date and locality 
in which it appeared," — which, of all philosophical writers, is least 
true of Plotinus, in whom can be distinguished three different periods. 
Again, he (II, pp. 39, 104) goes back to Plotinus from modern days, 
using Bradley "as a valuable guide to understanding Plotinus." On 
the contrary, Plotinus can be understood only by coming down to 
him from Plato, through Plutarch, Maximus of Tyre, Philo, and 
Numenius. By Bradley, Plotinus can only be interpreted, illus- 
trated, utilized. Proof of this unhistoric sense is the fact that in the 
chapter on Immortality (with the exception of Origen, who really 
does not count in the chain of succession), and those on the Soul, 
and on Nature, his introduction begins from the dawn of philosophy 
down to Plato; but between Plato and Plotinus is an entire blank. 
Are we answered by reference to the chapter on "Forerunners"? 
This chapter is entirely traditional, containing nothing new, if not 
many very interesting "realien," which however do not help the 
student, even if they do attract the amateur. The author is entirely 
traditional in his reverence for Ammonius Saccas, in spite of his 
having left practically nothing. His discussion of Plotinus's attitude 
to the Stoics lacks both precise enumeration of the many other Stoic 
terms employed (phantasy, I, p. 230; the feeding of the stars, ii. 1. 8; 
the seal, iv. 6. 1; suffering, vi. 1. 17; the four modes, vi. 1. 29; hexis, 
vi. 1. 6-8; seminal reasons, vi. 7. 7; predominant principle, iii. 3. 2; 
nature, v. 9. 6; etc.) and his later opposition to Stoicism (Guthrie's 
note 1 on i. 7). As to Platonism, in spite of Plato's later evil-world- 
soul, he derides, as a popular fallacy (II, p. 39) the notion that Platonism^ 
was a dualism; as to Numenius, he credits Plotinus, "more than any 
other thinker, " "with a definite doctrine of spiritual existence," whereas 
Plotinus was only following Numenius's work on Immortality (Fragm. 
pp. 44-57). Plotinus is also given credit for the doctrine of inexhaust- 
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ible giving (I, p. 1*95) which was Numenius's distinctive solution of the 
world-puzzle (Fragm. 29). Also the derivation of Apollo, (II, p. 193, 
n. 3). When he accuses Numenius (I, p. 213) of teaching that the 
souls are only parts into which the world-soul is divided, he ignores 
that Numenius (Guthrie, pp. 122, 123) taught that the world-soul is 
the Pilot of the world, Providence of the other souls, the world har- 
mony, and that the world-soul itself progresses by t,he discipline of 
watching over the others. Of course such misstatements about 
Numenius were excusable before Guthrie's work was known, but not 
after. 

The Plotinus which Dean Inge professes is not the real, but the 
traditional one. Although Dr. More of Princeton had already em- 
phasized the self-contradictions of Plotinus, to Dean Inge (II, p. 148) 
"Plotinus is the last writer in whom we should expect to find such an 
inconsistency." Nevertheless, in spite of this traditional faith, Dean 
Inge is in four instances compelled to notice inconsistencies. The 
most definite (II, p. 75) is that in vi. 2. 17 Plotinus excludes mind 
from the categories, but includes it in v. 1. 4. The explanation is 
interesting, vindicating Guthrie's views of Plotinus's development. 
The latter case is in the 10th essay, of the first Numenian period, 
when mind is still hovering over the world (Numenius, 10) ; whereas 
the first case is the 43rd Essay, of the later Stoic period, when monism 
has integrated mind into the material world. 

Again, in his treatment of the material categories, Dean Inge limits 
himself to one long quotation, and the statement that the matter is 
"obscure" (i. 194). But the fact is that ii. 6 is of the early Numenian 
period, in which Plotinus is simply studying Numenius's name for the 
divinity, "Being and Essence," while in vi. 1-3 he studies the subject 
systematically; rejecting the ten Aristotelian, and the four Stoic; 
holding to the five Platonic, arid as would be natural in a later period, 
purposely mentioning the earlier "Being and Essence" as unsatis- 
factory, superimposing above it a unity (vi. 2. 2, 3; 43-895). Then, 
while holding to Plato, Plotinus interprets him by Aristotle, and the 
Stoic "hexis" (VI, p. 28; pp. 44-983). This short outline is quite 
comprehensible. 

Another case of "inconsistency" (II, p. 33) is reincarnation. Both 
iii. 4. 6-15, and iv. 8. 5-6, are of the Numenian period, and the passage 
supposed to conflict with this, III, p. 4. 2, on reincarnation into animals, 
is practically a quotation of Numenius's quotation from Plato (Fragm. 

57)- 
The fourth noticed contradiction is one which Chaignet had pointed 
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out (I, p. 145). Dean Inge evades it by a figurative interpretation of 
the latter passage. Here again the monistic view, opposing a spatial 
chaos into which the higher principle descends with its forms, is of 
the Stoic period, vi. 8. 11, 39th essay: while i. 8. 14, where the soul 
could not have come if the matter had not been there already, a 
dualistic view, is in the 51st essay, in the fourth, or Platonic period. 
With the developmental view of Plotinus's opinions, we do not need 
any Procrustean methods. 

There are still five other cases in which the author's presentation of 
Plotinus's views is confused, and where it can be cleared up by the 
developmental method: matter, nature, the world-soul immortality, 
and the place of ideas in the intelligible world. The treatment of 
matter will be found in Guthrie, 1296-1299. 

As to nature, in the First Numenian period, it is a non-corporeal 
(2. p. 78) generative power of seeds (5. pp. no, 114), helped by 
arts in development^ and is begotten by tlie universal soul (VI, p. 
130; 11, p. 194). In the second period Porphyry's questions led to 
definitions: matter is tjhe "other" nature (26. 384); nature is f^ie 
lowest faculty of the world-soul, above tlie elements (28. 458, 459); 
nature acts on matter by potency, having as father the formal reasons, 
and as mother the universal reaspn (30. 553-542) ; nature is perfectible 
(33- 607). In th,e third, or Stoic period, just as the Stoics taught 
the identity of matter and spirit, so here (38. 705) nature and cause 
coincide in the intelligible. In the last or Platonic period, we are 
back in a dualism, and the soul is directed by .natural law (52. 1173). 

As to the world-soul, in the first or Numenian period (10. 175) 
the world-soul alone is born of intelligence, and she in turn creates 
ours, and is the ground of our divinity. In the secoind or Transition- 
period, Plotinus still studies the difference between the world-soul and 
ours (28. 463, 506; 33. 612). In the third or monistic Stoic period, 
both the world soul and ours are born of the Intelligence (43. 929) ; 
while in the third or Platonic one, the world-soul is the deity of the 
third rank, and she again is alone the first realization of Intelligence, 
from which all other things proceed (51. 1144), — with the Numenian 
touch that she contains the harmony. 

Immortality was so near to Plotinus's heart, that it was the second 
topic about which he wrote. Here he was at pains to prove the 
immortality of the soul, explicitly taking issue with the Stoics (2. 81), 
claiming that after you have stripped off all adventitious trappings, 
there remains an immortal germ. But in his third or Stoic period, 
(ii. 1, 40. 817-820) he is concerned, just as a Stoic, who identified 
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soul with matter, to prove the immortality of the heavens, and that 
it does not extend to the sublunar sphere, and all sublunary parts of 
our nature. In the last period (47. 1048), souls again after death are 
reunited immortally with the world-soul. 1 

The chapter on "the Spiritual World" is, in other language, the 
Berkeleyan argument for the reality of the mind. Dean Inge, in a 
masterly manner, expounds the necessity for the intelligible entities 
being within the intelligible sphere. He is conscious that it leads to a 
monism, and a spiritual one, too, which he counts as the heart of 
Neoplatonism (II, p. 39). But he did not grasp its significance, as 
indeed was impossible to any one to whom there was only one phase 
or period of Plotinus. He has indeed a glimmering of the state of 
affairs, for he reminds us that this crucial problem was the cause of 
the quarrel between the Numenian or Platonic Amelius, and the Stoic 
Porphyry. But he does not go on to notice that then the earlier 
period must have been a dualistic one, a Platonic one, and the latter, 
a monistic one, which was Stoicism. This argument was the moment 
of change in Plotinus. We can see how the Stoic monism was the 
only possible result of this Berkeleyan dialectic relegating all reality 
to the mental intellection. Then also we can accept at full value the 
dualistic expressions of the First or Numenian periods, the bath-tub 
simile of the spul in two realms (vi. 9. 8; 9-163), the description of the 
upward path at a marriage of the soul (vi. 99), the Procession of the 
universe (p. 11), and Matter (p. 12), and Dialectics as a means of 
raising the soul (p. 20). 

The philosophic student will appreciate the treatment of "the 
Absolute as the One," "The One as Beyond Existence," "the One as 
Infinite," "the One as First Cause and Final Cause;" — but he will 
not be able to refrain from asking himself whether Dean Inge realized 
that it did not at all agree with the Berkeleyan logic of the former 
chapter which located all reality in mind. Most of Plotinus's splendid 
yearning for the "Beyond Essence" comes from his first Numenian or 
Dualistic period, in which there was room for aspiration. There is 
none in a metaphysical monism, which ends in despair, and indeed 
drove Porphyry to try to commit suicide. 

In significant contrast to all these instances of confusion, not 
specifically recognized by the author, but which we have been at 
pains to disentangle, we may notice his treatments of Extension, 

1 The references in the last three paragraphs are to the Plotinic books by order, 
and to the paging in my translation. This is done for the convenience in noting 
the order. 
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Time, Space, Change and Causality, all of which are satisfactory, 
because based on texts of a single period- 

Dean Inge had at his disposal tjie traditional quotations from 
Plotinus made by Simon, Vacherot, Chaignet, Steinhart, Kirchner, 
Richter, Zeller, Drews, Eucken, Windelband, and Whittaker. In 
addition, he studied the Gre^ek text laboriously; but it was in vain; 
tjhe Porphyrian chaos was tpo confusing. Had he consulted the con- 
cordance to Plotinus now accessible to every student he would have 
supplemented his views of the obligatoriness of the triadic schematism 
(I, p. 192) and the Aristotelian seven-foldness of psychology implicit 
in vi. 4. 5. He would have found the parable of the three faces, as 
basis of the trinity, which he needed on I, p. 122, see vi. 5. 7. .-The 
"eternal generation" of iv. 8. 4, vi. 7. 3, and iv. 8. 20 would have 
proved his point in II. pp. 236, 247. A plain translation is the sine qua 
non of all sane studies of an author. His words in I, p. 17 imply he did 
not, take the trouble to consult the manuscript of Mr. McKenna, and 
it is certain he failed to respond to the announcement of Guthrie's 
chronological translation. All this criticism would have been saved by 
a more accurate title. 

For in the concluding reflections, Dean Inge proposes Neoplatonism 
as a philosophy of life which does not oppose science, and supports 
Christianity, and on which the religion of sacrifice can be engrafted. 
This will enable intelligent people to remain Christians, he says. But 
of course the truth" is that the Alexandrians developed their theo" 
logical metaphysics from Neoplatonism. The book should be put 
into the hands of all students of philosophy, not as a text-book, but 
as a lure to the love of philosophy. 

Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. 



